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Does Wheat turn to Chess? 





A “Young Farmer,”’ writing to us on several 
agricultural matters, puts this question. It is 
an old stereotyped query, and one that has been 
put and printed, and argued ten thousand times, 
still, it seems to be what is called an ‘‘open ques- 
tion.’’ ‘It is one on which every one has his own 
opinion for and against, and is ready to givea 
reason of his belief. We believe that chess sel- 
dom, or never troubles spring wheat, and, as but 
little else of the wheat crop is grown in Maine, 
we are comparatively little troubled with it. We 
believe also that wheat (winter wheat) dves ap- 
parently turn to chess, we say apparently, and it 
does it by a condition of hybridism, as a pump- 
kin turns to a squash, and vice versa because the 
seed from which it grew has been mixed in or 
impregnated with the pollen of the plant to which 
it seems to turn. 

But, after all, considering the long time that 
this question has been discussed, we are a little 


surprised that none of the Agricultural Boards, | 


or Societies, or Colleges, have ever instituted a 
full and well conducted series of experiments in 
order to test the question and place the subject 
in euch a light that the facts developed thereby 
could not be disputed, let them be on which side 
of the question they may. Individuals have done 
this partially, and with various results, so that 
the question is yet as much in the fog in many 
particulars as ever. 

These isolated experiments have sometimes 
elicited facts in vegetable physiology which are 
curious, to say the least of them. We recollect 
that some time last January, we read in the 
Farmers’ Advocate (published in Chicago) a dis- 
cussion of this question between two Western 
farmers— Messrs. C. P. Ropes, and B. Colby, in 


which were mentioned some things in reference | 
to vegetable physiology, and some of its laws, | 


bearing on this topic, which will probably be 
new to many of our readers. If actually true 
they should be known as general truths in the 
science of cultivation. Here is one of them, 
founded on a truism which every one will admit, 
viz: ‘In order to produce a perfect individual of 
any species, it is necessary that the producing 
agents, male and female, be properly connected 
and thus remain until the ancestral image is per- 
fectly imparted to the new organism. 

To illustrate this idea, he says that, ‘‘you may 
plant a piece of corn and separate the kernels 
from the germinal root before the joint forms 
from which the ears proceed, and no sign of an | 
ear will ever develop itself.”’ Again, ‘if you let | 
tho old secd kernels remain attached to the root | 
until it has perfectly imparted the inherent like- | 
ness of its species, and the result is a perfect new | 
development of corn in embryo.” This may be 
new to many, and may explain the reason why 
corn or wheat, or other grains, sometimes fail of 
forming ears, or rudiments of ears, that, when 
impregnated with pollen, would fill out into per- | 
fect corn or grain. So from these facts asserted | 
by Mr. Colby, it appears that there are two im-| 
portant requirements to be fulfilled before perfect | 
corn can be obtained. The first is, that the old 
kernels should remain attached to the germinal | 
root until it has imparted its likeness to the em- | 


Culture of Broom Corn. 


Messrs. Epirors :—As I had some thoughts of 
trying the cultivation of Broom corn, I would be 
very thankful for some instruction through your 
valuable a Isee you are very willing to 
impart information. 

st. What time should it be planted? 

2d. What kind of seed? 

od. The kind of manure. 

4th. The best soil for the crop. 

5th. Where the seed can be obtained. 

By answering the above questions, and giving 
such other instructions concerning the subject as 
you see fit, you will oblige one of your subscribers. 

Also, | would like to get some instraction on 
the art of cheese-making. Joun C. Wyman. 

Annapolis, N. S., March 1863. 

Notre. We are glad to be able to answer the 
queries of our correspondent, in a general way, 
but there are many important details in its cul- 
ture, which can only be learned by a practical 
acquaintance with the growing crop. 

Ist. It will depend somewhat upon the season, 
but usually from the 15th to the 25th of May. 

2d. There are two varieties of seed—the Dwarf 
and the Standard. The latter is the kind grown 
in’ Massachusetts and Connecticut. It is harvest- 
ed with greater ease, and gives a larger yield per 
acre, than the Dwarf. 

3d. The land should be made rich—it can hard- 
ly be too much so—with any farm dressing or 
special fertilizer. 











| 4th. Broom corn requires a better soil, and 


| more careful culture than ordinary crops of In- 
| dian corn; and under good management, it also 
| pays a better return. Alluvial flats are especially 
adapted to its culture, as they are warm, fertile, 
;even, and free from stone. Land which comes 


| nearest to these flats in character, should be se- 
| lected, and it should be thoroughly plowed and 
| harrowed so as to obtain a fine tilth. 
| Sth. If the reed cannot be obtained at sced- 
| stores in your vicinity, we presume it can be had 
|of Kendall & Whitney, Portland, Me. J. Breck 
| & Son, Boston, Mass., can also supply it. The 
‘amount required to plant an acre is usually one 
| peck, though more is sometimes planted, and the 
surplus plants thinned out. 
be kept clean by good cultivation. ‘There are 
|two periods for harvesting: the first as soon as 
| the brush is formed, which furnishes the best 
| broom material, but no seed ; and the other while 
| the seed is in the dough state. It must not be 
| left to stand longer than this, as the brush will be 
| 80 brittle as to be valueless. 
| Broom corn, it the land is prepared in the best 
/manner, will yield from 500 to 800 lbs. of brush 
/per acre. Some years it has sold for $100 per 
ton, and often for more than that. We are not 
aware of its present value. 

To get a complete, thorough, and practical 
knowledge of the art & cheese-making, you want 
the last Report of Secretary Goodale to the Maine 
Board of Agriculture, which is mainly devoted to 
this subject. We can send you a copy by re- 
mitting twenty-five cents, which will just cover 
the postage.—Eps. 

——_—- ——-~~e@er 


Diseased Cow---Query. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Mr. H. Gould, of North 
Leeds, has a cow that is sick, and he wishes to 
know if you or any of the readers of the Farmer 
can tell what the disease is, and also the remedy. 
The first that he discovered of her being sick was 
about ten days since. On feeding her she would 
eat as heartily as ever, and while cating she 
would vomit, and has continued to do so ever 
since. Aftershe had vomited what she bad eaten, 
she would eat what she had vomited as readily as 
she does her hay, or other food which she eats. 
The cow grows poor and looks bad. Now if you 
or any of your readers can give any information 





bryo corn ; and the second is, that when the em- | you will confer a great favor on Mr. Gould, and 


bryo ear has become developed, it must receive a | 
share of pollen in order to insure its whole a_i 
perfect development into new plump corn or | 
grain. 

If these requisites are not obtained or had, | 
either no crop is perfected or only a very imper- | 
fect one. Hence, one reason, perhaps, why corn 
or grain that has had the kernel destroyed by 
worms, after it has come up, always fails of be- 
coming strong and hearty and productive of a 
full harvest. How far these facts may have a 
bearing on the question of wheat turning to chess, | 
we cannot say from any experience or observa- 
tions of our own. Mr. Colby, however, tatags | 
forward the following experiment of Mr. A. T. 
Chapin of Paw Paw, in Michigan, as follows : 
He planted some wheat in a box of pure soil, and 
at the proper time he transplanted a part of said | 
wheat to one end of the box, and carefully sepa- 
rated each kernel from its germinal root. The 
result was that every stock thus transplanted, | 


developed nothing but chess, while that in the 
other end of the box, which was not transplanted, 

developed nothing but perfect wheat. Other ex- 

periments were related where this kernel was de- 

stroyed by frost, in winter, and chess resulted on 

every root thus deprived of the kernel. Hence, 

he infers that chess, instead of being a hybrid, is | 
nothing more thana malformation, a depauper- 

ated wheat, as botanists would call it. 

Now one or two such experiments do not es- | 
tablish this theory, but if, after a Jone series of | 
such experiments are tried, and such ‘results in- 
variably follow, we should have to acknowledze | 
the truth of his position, and instead of callin, 
cheés a perfect, independent plant of itself, and 
entitled to a technical scientific name (Bromus 
Secale,) it should be called a starved or pouper | 
wheat. But if this were the case, chess might | 
be easily made to produce wheat. The question | 


may, therefore, he reversed—does chess turn to 
wheat? 





_ ter 
Brahma Fowls. 


Mr. John S. Ives, of Salem, Mass., gives in the 
last N. E. Farmer, all the items of & yearly state- 
ment as to the expenses and profits of a flock of 
thirty-two hens of this well known variety, pr 
facing the account by saying that ‘they eh 
in laying qualities, and for the market ‘a | 
breed of fowls’’ he has ever seen. Bend 
oe expense of keeping thirty-two fowls, from 

© Ist of March to the 8th of August—at which 


time they were sold— . 
PE Ying together t 
of raising one hund - with the expense 


; one chic 

$50.33. The net income from the “ee 
Separate items of which we cannot give for want 
of room—is put down at $189.51; leavin jm 
tual profit of $139.18. We doubt if the gare 
number of hens of any breed, can eae ae 
profitable year’s work than the above. It =r 
be added that Mr. Moses Noble, re. 
a few dozen eggs of this yarict 
dispose of to those 
Brahma fowls, 








of this city, has 
his » Which he wil] 
wishing to procure the pure 


;on general principles. 


ng; 


He estimates | 


Y | remains—which is enough to ren 


others who may have cattle troubled in the same 

way. I would say farther, the cow has not chew- 

ed her cud since he first discovered that she was 

sick. Yours respectfully. B. Syivester. 
Wayne, March 14th, 1863. 





Notr. The instances are very rare indeed 
where the stomachs of cattle and horses take on 
(an inverted action manifested by vomiting. We 
|have never seen but two instances of it in neat 
stock. One of these instances was caused by the 
eating of some acrid substance while at pasture, 


and it finally cured itself by profuse retching or 


vomiting until the offending substance was dis- 
charged. The other was occasioned by an organic 
disease of the stomach, somewhat similar to that 
of schirrus stomach in the human system, and 
proved fatal. 

In the case above related by our correspondent, 
it is difficult to judge, in the absence of personal 
examination what is the cause, or what would be 
the remedy. Our treatment would therefore be 
If convinced that there 
had been an offending substance swallowed by 
the cow, that produced the action described, 
strong purgatives would be indicated that should 
be carried into the intestinal canal and out of the 
system as soon as possible. Commence with a 
pint or a quart of oil, and follow up with other 
drastic purgatives in liberal doses. 

If convinced that there was some organic dis- 
ease, and that recently commenced, something of 
an alterative character would be indicated—first 
strong decoction of hops or valerian to produce an 
anodyne effect, and then garget root. Iodate of 
potash and the like should follow, and a change 
in the keep or food. / 


If convinced the disease had become chronic |a few for seed can address Mr. Henry Calef, Ed- 


and cure doubtful, it would be an uct of econo- 
my, as well as of mercy to knock her on the head 


and end her sufferings.—Eps. 
+e Bor 


Lime vs. Leached Ashes. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—What is the value of lime 
compared with leached ashes as a fertilizer for 
tatoes ? V.H.S. 

Greene, March 20, 1863. 

Nore. We believe that both lime and leached 
ashes are better if used in a compost and applied, 
than if put directly in the hill with potatoes. If 
composted with muck, two bushels of leached 
ashes are equal to one of lime for the purpose of 
hastening the decomposition of the vegetable mat- 
terin the soil. In one instance, where unleached 
ashes were plowed under sward ground in the 
| Spring at the rate of 40 bushels per acre, and po- 
tatoes planted thereon, the most satisfactory re- 
sults followed. The season was one of - 
drouth, and the potatoes withstood it seuahaite 
well, and gave an excellent yield. Much of md 
potash is exhausted from leached ashes—fbo ; 
one-fourth and in some instances one-third of rm 
der t 
valuable asa manure. As to the evolie peril. 
ative merits of the two articles we cannot aay, 
from the fact that we have never used lime alone 
a8 a fertilizer for potatoes.—Eps. 








The ground should | 


Wew Seedling Potatoes. 


It was a prophesy of the celebrated William 
Cobbett, long before the potato rot was known in 
this country, that the varieties of the potato then 
known, being propagated by the tubers instead of 
the seed, would finally degenerate and lose their 
vitality. Whether the potato rot is caused by 
this exhaustion of vitality, or whether the exhaus- 
tion of it puts the potato in a condition that pre-' 
vents its withstanding the potato rot, we cannot | 
say, but true it is the old varieties which we used | 
to have thirty or forty years ago are gone ‘‘to 
the tomb of the Capulets.’’ We are indebted to 
a few ‘experimental farmers’’ for the new vari- 
eties which we now cultivate, and which it is al- 
lowed by all who cultivate them that although 





they may not be perfectly rot proof, do neverthe- 
less resist the disease vastly better than the old | 
varieties. 

It requires care and at least three seasons’ time | 
of patient cultivation and selection from sorts ob- 
tained by sowing the seeds from the potato ball 
before you can get a new variety well under way. 
In these experiments you will obtain perhaps one | 
variety out of a thousand which will be all that 
is worth propagating, and the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine must be thrown away as worthless. 

We would refer our readers and the friends of 
good potatoes to the advertisement of D. A. 
Bulkely, Esq., who, after several years of careful 
experimenting has originated three new varietics | 
from the seed which are highly spoken of by those | 
who have tried them. 

Although we have in years past been sadly | 
scourged by the potato rot, Maine and the Prov- | 
inces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are the | 
home of the potato. Give us good varieties to | 
plant, and we can raise more and better crops of | 
them than anybody else. 





farmer to supply himself with good varicties, and 


ture another year. 
ficld they will require an immense amount of 
them, and if peace should come and our soldiers 





return home there will be none the less of them 


wanted. So be advised and lay out fora broad | 


tato field next summer, and if convenient get | . 
pe - Eee ae re — get The man who bought took her on to the Nason 
some of friend Bulkely’s seedlings, and give them | 


! 


a trial, and let us hear of the result next fall. 








From a pamphlet with the above title, by *‘S. | 
Truesdale & E. R. Coburn, Manchester, N. H.,”’ 
we make the following extract : 

‘Take a good, strong barrel, and go or send to. 
some gas-works and get the gas-water, which is | 
generally thrownaway. The expense per barrel, 
even to those who send one hundred miles for it, 
will not be more than three dollars, and to those 
who live near a city or considerable village, the 
expense will be very trifling. ‘To every barrel of 
this gas-water, add fifteen pounds of newly slaked | 
quick-lime, and the same proportion fur less | 
quantities. Be sure and keep it air-tight, so 
that it may not lose its strength. When the| 
time has come to use it, draw*out into a tuba! 
few gallons, and add to every gallon of the liquid , 
two gallons of pure water, and use up immedi- | 
ately. Do not let it remain open to the air long- 
er than is needful. A little variation in prepar- | 
ing this Specific will make it either too weak— | 
then it will not destroy the larvae or maggots—or 
too strong—tben it will kill the onions.”’ 

In applying the above specific, first cover the 
rows of onions with pine sawdust—hard pine is 
better—no matter if the young plants are entire- | 
ly covered up. Now keepasharp look-out for | 
the ravages of the maggot as the third leaf or | 
blade starts up. As soon as appearances of it | 
are seen, go through the rows, and apply the 
specific with a watering can. If it does not dis- | 
appear, apply it the second, and if necessary the | 
third time. The liquid must go directly on to 
the bulb to be effectual in destroying the maggot, | 
and the application should be made in the morn- | 
ing, or after a rain. 

In sections where onions are grown largely for | 
the market, the damage done to the crop by mag- | 
gots is often very great. Where they are grown | 
in small quantities as in this State, we presume a | 
smaller amount of the specific than the above can | 
be made at once. We have had no experience in 
using the above preparation, and cannot, there- 
fore, recommend it. 


240@eo 


Remedy for Horse-Ail, 





A remedy for this disease, which all horse flesh 
is heir to, is communicated by Mr. C. B. Stinch- 
field, of Hartland, who says it has saved the lives 
of many valuable horses. Take equal parts of 
hog’s-lard and ground mustard, making it into a 
pill about the size of a large pea. Pat this into 
the ear of the horse, and be sure it is worked 
down below the hair, so it will not get thrown 
out. This will stimulate the head and cause a 
copious discharge, at the same time preventing a | 
collection of matter in the throat, which would | 
soon cause sores. 


~~ 


**Snow-Ball”’ Potato. 


A correspondent speaks in high terms of this 
new variety of the potato which he has raised for 
the past three years. It is described as an excel- 
lent sort for table use and for the market, pro- 
duces about one-third more than the common 
kinds, and is free from disease. 








Those wanting 


dington, Me. 


ue J. M. Thorburn & Co's ‘‘Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Flower Seeds’’ contains a chapter of | 
practical directions on their cuiture and treat-| 
ment, and a list of the most popular, beautiful, 
and hardy varieties now grown. Send for one. 
No. 15 John Street, New York City. | 














Flax Seed---Query. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—I am intending to sowa 
small amount of flax the present season, and 
would like to be informed where I can procure 
the seed. Many of my neighbors are likewise 
situated. A Farmer. 
South China, March, 1863. 


Nore. It can be obtained at the seed store of 
John McArthur, in this city, who can also sup- 


ply all other seeds, fertilizers, farm implements, 
&c.—Eps. 








Disease in Lambs. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—What ails, and what will | 
cure a last year’s lamb which has been wasting 
flesh rapidly for a month, and occasionally froths 
at the mouth, but appears bright and active ? 


V.H.S ’ 
Greene, March 20, 1863. “eae 


Cannot some of our correspondents furnish a 








remedy for the above disease ?—Eps, 


This is a fixed fact, and we would@urge every. 


the new varieties, and to go largely into the cul- | 
If our armies continue in the | 


The Onion Specific. 


, more, 


| to the culture of tobacco. 





Communications. 





For the Maine Farmer 
Native Cows, 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have been reading the do- 
ings and discussions of the Board of Agriculture, 
and have been much interested while reading the 
discussions on dairying in Maine. I am satisfied 
that it would be profitable for the farmers of 
Maine to become larger manufacturers of dairy 
products, and we need the best cows for that pur- 

ose —those that will give the most and the rich- 
est milk. I have been looking over Mr. Perci- 
val’s report to see what conclusions the commit- 
tee arrived at on this question, and I find they 
have come to no definite one. The committee 
give us their opinion, and a few reasons for the 
faith that is in them. ‘They do not deny that 
there has been, and are now some extraordinary 
good dairy cows among the natives; but on the 
whole, they are not so good as the thorough-breds 
or grades. They have failed to convince me that 
the introduction of thorough-breds or grades, have 
affected the milking properties of the native cow 
for the better; but, in many instances, it has 
proved a damage by adulterating the blood of the 
native cow. In years past [ have been in the 
dairy business, and | have had almost all breeds of 
cows, but none that would out-do the native cow. 
Some thirty years ago there was a bull brought 
into this town by’a Mr. Benson, called the Den- 
ton* bull, of English breed; another was intro- 
duced about the same time by a Mr. Gibbs, both 
of them were English bulls. If Ll was asked to 
give a description of them, I should fall as far 
short as Mr. Haines did, when he was asked by 
the Board to describe a native cow; and he 
said ‘‘a native cow looked like a Jersey cow with- 


| out bag or teats.” 


Soon after the introduction of those English 
bulls, the red or Short-horn Durham were brought 
into Oxford county. Some of that breed made 
good cows, but not so good as the natives. Had 
there been that attention given to the improve- 
ment of neat stock, before the introduction of 
foreign animals into this State, as there has since, 
the State would have been better off. The two 


hundred thousand dollar leak in the dairy busi- | 


ness would not have oceurred. 

Our Agricultural Board have made a statement 
that in 1859 the twenty-four county societies re- 
ceived from the State $4,590.56, and paid in pre- 
miums on live stock $5,403. Leall this a leak ; 
and fast horses and ladies’ riding, I call another 
leak to the State. I think this moncy better be 
paid to encourage agriculture. 

Some fifteen years since I sold a native cow. 


farm in Augusta, where they kept, at that time, 
about twenty cows, mostly Durhams. This na- 
tive cow gave as many quarts of milk in a day as 
the Durhams in the summer, and in the winter, 


where the Durham cow has not produced so much 
milk as the native. If the farmers of Maine 


| have any desire to stop this leak in the dairy, 
| they must get the native cows for milkers. 


A Farwer. 
Livermore, March 10, 1863. 





*This was the Durham bull imported in 1518, by 8. 
Williams, Ezq., of Northboro’, Mass. Denton stood one 
season gm Livermore, after he came into Maine—Ebs. 
— | ee 

For the Maine Farmer. 


**Fence or no Fence,” Again. 











Messrs. Eprrors:—I am sorry to see a man 
advocate no fence, and I think there is no good 
farmer that will do it. I will merely give my 
opinion concerning it. In the first place, our 
roads are free for all that wish to travel there. 
We have a good country here for raising stock ; 
a man comes and buys fifty or a hundred head of 
cattle, and has got to drive them fifty miles be- 
fure he can get them to the cars. Ifow can he 
do it if there is no road fence? I have driven 
cattle where there are good fences, with the ex- 
ception of a pair of bars that had been Icft down, 
and the cattle would be more likely to pass 
through them than they would to keep the road ; 
besides a farmer wants a fence on the road for his 
own convenience. There are nine out of ten 
about here that have pastures adjuining the road, 
and have to drive their cattle in the road past 
fields to get to them. What willthey do? They 
cannot fence their pastures or fields on the road, 
and will the cattle stay in the pasture? No, 
they will be in some neighbor's field. What 
comes next? ‘‘A Farmer’’ says, ‘take the law 
on him, and he will thank you for it.” I guess 
all thanks you would get would be bottom side 
up. What will you do with line fences, for 
farmers cannot get along without them? We 
will build our line fences up to the line of the 
road and there we must stop. Well, if we are 
lucky enough to hit a stump, we will hitch to 
that, and it the stump is not there, we will drive 
down a stake and hitch to that; then we will 
pass across the road and build the rest of our line 
fence. 

‘‘A Farmer’’ says we can save a great expense 
in breaking roads. We can break out the roads 
when they are blocked up with snow, for it comes 
in a time when we are not driven with work. I 
have heard it said that good fences made good 
neighbors, and I think it isa very true saying, 
but I guess they were never made by law. Ask 
the Senior editor of the Farmer, because he has 
traveled where they have good fences, poor ones, 
and none at all ; ask him if he would bave a good 
farm without any fence on the road, and if he 
answers yes, then I will give up that [ am ‘‘play- 
ed out.”’ Cnaries Amms. 

Sangerville, March 7, 1863. 
tomer 

For the Maine Farmer. 
Culture of Tobacco, Coffee, and Tea. 





Messrs. Epvrrors:—A few years since I left 
Maine, but still I have a feeling of interest for 
my brother farmers in yourState. In my travels 
through a portion of the State, I found thata 
great complaint was expressed in regard to the 
high prices of tobacco, coffee, tea, &e. Such 
would not be the fact if substitutes for those 
articles that could be raised, should receive 
their due attention. First, I would call attention 
Your State can raise 
a surplus of the weed as well as Connecticut. I 


saw it raised in small quantities in Penobscot 


county, which would compare favorable with that 
used by our cigar manufacturers in this State. 
In the vicinity of Montreal, C. E., I saw a large 
quantity in process of curing. It needs but little 
more attention to cure, than ought to be given to 
the curing of the herbs that we lay up to be used 
in cases of sickness. 

Many are the substitutes used in lieu of coffee, 
but none give the peculiar taste of the coffee. 
That which comes nearest, is the white oak acorn, 
but in many parts they are not to be had. Straw- 
berry leaves, with a third part of the leaves of 
the Elderberry, will make a very good drink in 
lieu of the tea of commerce. One third of the 
tea that finds its way into the stores in the coun- 


| try, is tea repacked with the addition of tea- 


grounds, colored, which are collected in Boston 
and other of our large cities. No head cook in 
Boston or New York hotels thinks of throwing 
away the tea-grounds that have had a place in 
the teapot, any more than the goldsmith does the 
sweepings of his counter. Sern Hoyr. 
Lynn, Mass., March, 1863. 
——_————_ omer -—--— 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Diseases of Sheep, &c. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I noticed in the last Farm- 
er an inquiry for the cure of sore mouth in sheep. 
I had a jamb put into the flock in December ; I 
noticed that his mouth was sore, and that he did 
not eat very well; soon the rest of the flock were 
taken in the same way. I never saw any thing 


like it before. I took three quarts of tar for 
sixty-five sheep, and took a paddle and put the 
tar on their noses and in their mouth. I think 


There are many instances I could relate 


they eat about aspoonful each. 1 then put some Philosophy of Deep Plowing. 
into sprouts and put salt on it. The lamb that j ——— . . 
was taken sick first died, but the rest have all got| There was a time when the cultivated soil was 
well. Their noses have peeled, and it brought | merely scraped, when the ponderous paw drawn 
off scurf half way to their eyes. by four horses, laid bare the earth but a few 
I noticed some time ago a remedy for stretches | inches below the surface. But the memory of 
in sheep. My medicine is, take a chew of to-| the “oldest inhabitant” hardly goes back to that 
‘bacco and put it in their mouth and hold them | €@SY ong time, and now manufacturers success- 
‘till they eat it, and if the first does not cure, give ively out-do each other in the production of im- 
it another one, and I will warranta cure. I haye|Plements by which the soil is thoroughly and 
‘hada number this winter thus troubled, and ‘eeply pulverized. That deep plowing is tene- 
jnever failed at the second dose of effecting a cure. | ficial to the soil is admitted by every intelligent 
I wish you would send me some tobacco seed. {Tmer, but the particular soil most benefitted by 
Thave enough of it, but it is the short, round |i, and the proper time for the performance of 
leaf. It is not the right kind, such as I used to | the operation, are subjects on which a variety of 
‘raise in the west part of the State, when I was | opinions prevail. Stiff clay soils are the most 
a boy; that was the long leaved variety. 1am | benefited by deep plowing, and the results are 
in for tobaeco, flax, and wool. I gave fifty cents still more satisfactory when the subsoil is of the 
for two quarts of flax sced last June, and sowed | 8*me nature as the supersoil. If the farmer can- 
it. I gota bushel of seed from it, as late as it | 2°t extend the superficial are: of his farm, he can, 
was, on broke-up land with a very little manure | % least, add the cubical contents of its productive 
harrowed in, and also got very good flax. portion. By thoroughly breaking up the subsoil, 
A Svvscriner. |! i8 exposed to the action of the air, the mineral 
| food of the plants become liberated from its le 
| tent state and made available, and the sourness, 
which is a frequent property of the subsoils, dis- 











Monroe, March, 1863. 











Agricultural Mtisceltany, 





a — 

n the working of stiff soils, the lebor expend- 
ed in pulverizing will be highly productive ; but 
care should be taken that the quantity of subsoil 
brought to the surface is not greater than a win- 
ter’s frost is sufficient thoroughly to disintegrate. 
If the land has been recently drained, and the un- 
derlying soil exhibits a bluish tint, not more 
than ove and a half inches should be turned over 
on the surface soil. If too large a quantity of 





. Wool Growing. 


The care of sheep, and the condition and qual- 
ity of the food upon which they subsist, whether 
in the barn or pasture, has a great influence upon 
the quality of the wool, and its value for manu- 
facturing purposes. Sudden and unfavorable 
| changes in the pasture and food, whether the ef- | the infertile subsoil be brought up, the fertility 
|fect is to fatten the sheep or make them poorer, | of the land may be seriously impaired for several 
will affect the quality of the wool for good or) years. The remedy in this cae is the repeated 
levil. There are two immediate changes in the; and careful tillage of the surface soil, and the 
fibre at such times. One isin making a joint | abundant application of manure. If, however, 
|where the new growth commences, which often | the subsoil be merely broken up by the subsoil- 
| Separates in carding, on account of its brittleness, | plow or the spade, and not brought in quantity 
| thereby shortening the wool, which is often very | to the surface, the pulverization may be advan- 
| injurious to the kind of goods in which the wool | tageously made to extend to a much greater 
is being worked, and the other is in the change | depth, and small portions may from time to time 
| of the oily or fluid substances, both within and, be brought to the surface in the course of tillage. 
{without the tube of the fibre, and which, toa} Deep cultivation is inapplicable in the case of 
certain extent, govern the softness of the fibre | sandy soils, except when they rest upon a stiff 
|and its adaptability to receive color. | subsoil, which, however, is rarely the case. If 
| Wool taken from a sheep which has died from | there be simply a thin stratum of stiff clay beneath 
‘exposure to cold and change, or which has been| the sandy soil, it should not always be broken 
|for along time diseased, is always found very | through, as it may prevent the moisture passing 
‘hard to take a good color. This is in consequence | away too rapidly as drainage. When friale soil 

of the coagulated character of the vily substances irests on chalk, gravel, or sand, deep plowing 
\in the tube of the wool, which become very hard | should not be perfurmed ; neither is the operation 
‘to remove under such circumstances, and will re-| desirable, but the reverse is the case, on any 
| sist the dye. |kind of highly manured land. We have often 
Where changes take place in the pasture, which known the manure to be plowed in so deeply 
are very striking, the joints before mentioned are | that its decomposition took place only after the 
not only produced as often as such changes are | lapse of several years. Manure to be eflicient 
‘made, but the substances pervading the interior | mast be as close to the surface as possible, in or- 
\of the tube will be found to be different between | der that atmospheric influences may decompose it 
‘each joint thus made, and will require different | speedily, and that the nourishment afforded by it 
|solving powers befure they will take the color | may be within easy access of the rootlets of the 
uniformly through the whole length of the fibre.! plants. The proper season for deep plowing is 
This eflect has been demonstrated the past year! in the autumn, in order that the soil may be ex- 
| very fully in indigo colors, and has worked great posed to the winter’s frosts and rains—those po- 
damage ; at first attributed to the indigo, but tent agents by which the dormant element of fer- 
subsequently found tc be in the wool. | tility are set free and made available for the sum- 

The theory of the inflaence~of climate upon | mer'’s crop.— Agricultural (Ling ) Review. 
sheep, a8 well as pasturage and feed upon their | 
| woul, is by no means new; though some of your | Who are the April Fools? 
correspondents seem to ridicule the idea. Such | mene 
| persons must be sadly ignorant of the sheep liver-' Those who do in May what should have been 
ature of the past, as well as of practical manu- done in April, should head this list. Those who 
facturing of the present day, or they would not | think that a fact ceases to be such as soon as it is 
treat an idea of such importance lightly. The in print, which of course includes all the book- 
first requisite of wool is fineness, which is pro- | haters, are certainly entitled to the second place. 
}duced under and governed by all the laws of This latter class is crowded up sharply in the list 
jstock raising, such as good blood, or breed, to by those who use hand tools where horse tools 
|start with, and feed, pasturage, climate and care-' would answer the purpose equally well at a great- 
| ful keeping. jereconomy. Then come those who repudiate all 
| The second is softness, which is almost entirely artificial fertilizers, and claim that every farm 
| govered by the character of feed, pasturage, and should produce all the manures required in ifs 
leare, which will fix the character of the ‘*yolk’’ | cultivation, and at the same time admit that they 
lor oily matter which surrounds and penetrates have not ascertained experimentally how much 
‘the tube of the fibre. This substance coagulates | manure may be used with increased profit. 
jand crystalizes around and within the fibre in| Next come those who neglect to make the most 
‘cleaning, and renders it harsh and brittle, or soft use of their barn-yard manures, and who pursue 
jand silky, accérding to the influences which have the open barn-yard practice instead of adopting 
| governed it in its growth. the use of manure sheds, with drainage cistern 

The third is the length of fibre, which is not of and pump. 
80 much consequence when its real length can be| The April Fools are those who neglect to ven- 
estimated by the manufacturer. Dut for ages it | tilate their stables, and thus waste food by giving 
‘has been well known tliat the change of climate it to sickly cattle who cannot benefit closely by 
‘and condition of the sheep has affected and al- its use. Those who feed uncut hay and whole 
|most governed the length of wool. oats, and who repudiate the use of carrots. Those 
| Wool comes to us in various states, each coun- who buy more cattle than they can feed, and 
| try gives it a certain character for our market, all those who own more land than they can cultivate. 
‘affected by locality as well as by the different| Those who luan money on mortgage at six per 
breeds of sheep from which the wool is taken. | cent. while their farms require under-draining, 
Australian wool is divided into several varieties. | subsoil plowing, and increased fertilization. 
| German wool is the finest usually used for broad- Those who, living in cities, imagine that all 
‘cloths, in connection with the Australian and the wealth belongs to the merchants, and who 
‘Cape wool. The great magnitude of the worsted might ascertain, by a single inspection of the 
|trade is of comparatively late interest, though census, that the farmers own all the country, half 
very ancient in its introduction, and uses long the cities, and pay three-quarters of the taxes, 
wool. Spaio, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Prus- | and are the true employers of the merchant 
sia, and in fact all Europe, have changed the’ princes, manufacturers, etc. 
whole character of their wool, by changes of, We would apologize to the large number of 
breed, climate and keeping, and it only remains | farmers who have useless fences, for not having 
for America to do what she can do, to produce as named them higher up in the list. French and 
good wool, and as much of it, as any country of Belgian farmers who use no fences, would laugh 
the same size on the face of the globe. What, at them for copying this — example of Eng- 
in fact, may not Massachusetts do? She can land in continuing the use of fences after having 
raise the woul for her whole manufactures. She | adopted the soiling system for cattle. 
can raise flax as a partial substitute for cotton ;| We might apologize with equal propricty, to 
and when she does this, she will find her home-| those who neglect to send to the Pound all cattle 
product more valuable to her, from the fact that | found pasturing in the public roads and high- 
the capital thus saved will fill a gap noy open, | ways; and those whose good nature prevents 
and growing wider and deep, dangerously so, by them from enforcing the law against those mis- 
importations from other States of products she | called sportsmen who shoot the insect eating 
might do without, and which carry off her silver birds, while those gunners, themselves, we feel 
and gold, as well as much of her best energies that we have slighted past forgiveness. 
without a proper return.—S. M. A. in New Eng-| Those who permit their chickens to run at large 
land Farmer. in April may, we suppose, prefer newly laid eggs 
| to satisfactory results from their recently sown 
| crops; if so, it is a mere matter of business, and 


— | they h right to do as they please.— Working 
The farmers and sheep-kcepers of Penobscot | yoo Seema a ore siti 


county have been having several meetings at Ban- | 
gor, and a permanent association has been formed | Why Seeds Fail---Practical Hints 
with a constitution and by-laws, and have elected | pe eg F 
the following officers :—Elijah Comins, Edding-; Frequent failures are made in cultivation, 
ton, President ; Walter Goodale, Orrington, and| which are unjustly charged to the seedsmen. 
G. G. Cushman, Bangor, Vice Presidents ; J. C. | Seeds are sown, they do not come up, and they 
Weston, Bangor, Recording Secretary ; Israel B.| are set down as old or imperfect. While such 
Norcross, Bangor, Corresponding Secretary; D. | seeds are doubtless sold by sume, our experience 
M. Dunham, Bangor, Treasurer, and an Execu- is that respectable seedsmen generally send out 
tive Committee of fourteen. | reliable seeds, and that the. want of success is 
Ata late meeting, the comparative merits and | oftener the fault of the sower. In treating of the 
value of the different kinds of sheep; the ne- | vitality of seeds in the February Agriculturist, it 
cessity of protecting them by a tax on dogs;; was shown that there was no general rule as to 
the importance of enlarging and increasing the the time that seeds would keep; 80, seeds after 
flocks; the profit to be derived from them, and | being sown, differ as to their power of resisting 
the deception often practiged by dealers, who sell decay if the circumstances are unfavorable to 
spurious animals for thoroughbred, were consid- | their immediate germination. Three conditions 
ered and discussed at length. Mr. Israel B. Nor-| are necessary to the growth of all seeds, viz: air, 
cross read a letter from Wm. R. Flint, of Anson, | moisture, and a sufficient temperature. Any one 
respecting the Spanish Merinos of that vicinity, of these failipg, the seeds will not grow. The 
which he represents to be hardy, compactly built, | amount of héat required for germination varies 
easily and cheaply kept, and average five anda greatly with different seeds ; those of the common 
half to six pounds per fleece of fine wool, of whick: | chickweed will start at a temperature just above 
he sent nine specimens ; also a letter from Rufus freezing, while those of some tro ical plants re- 
Bixby of Norridgewuck, in respect to Spanish quire 75 or 80 degrees. The seeds of the plants 
Merinos, and grade Merinos, yielding, in his sec-' commonly cultivated, germinate at a temperature 
tion, on an average, five anda half pounds per | of 50 to 60 degrees. Moisture is required not 
head, and mentioned instances where fleeces have only to soften the seed coat, but to enable the 
weighed from ten to twenty-three pounds each. | germ to grow, an¥ too little or too much is equal- 
Gen. Cushman, also read a letter from M. D.} ly fatal to success. If the soil is too dry, the 
Baxter of North Thetford, Vt., concerning the! seeds remain unchanged; and if an excess of 
same kind of sheep, in which he stated that he | moisture is present, the seeds, if delicate, will de- 
had realized the past year, from one hundred and | cay. In weil drained soil the pro amount of 
thirty-five sheep, by the sale of wool, and ani-’ water is beld by capillary attraction. The third 
mals, more than $500, and has one hundred und requisite; air, is always present in recently work- 
forty-five sheep remaining in his flock. Gen. ed soil. All the conditions bein favorable, there 
Cushman exhibited for examination and compari- is a great difference in the time that seeds require 
son, five full blood Cotswolds, one English Leices- | for germination. Placed under similar circum- 
ter, one Scotch Leicester, two South Downs, and | stances, it hes been found that wheat and millet 
one Oxford Down. germinate in one day, beans, radishes and turnips 
At the next mecting, which is to take place on | in two, and lettuce in four days, while — 
Tuesday, June 2d, at ten o'clock A. M., in the and cucumbers require five or six, and pars y 
City Hall, the policy of washing sheep before | thirty or forty days. The seeds of ee| oy res 
shearing, the most appropriate time fur doing it |shrubs remain in the ground one, an As ~ ° 
in this climate, the best kinds for this region, the | years before they germinate. The — om © san 
best mode of improving native varieties, and | of failure with good seeds are: too deep or 


i i i early sowing, and excess of moisture. When 
deed fe RS er sm Sa on planted too deoply, the vitality of 

















Sheep-Keepers’ Mecting. 











the germ is exhausted before it can reach the 
light and air necessary to ita growth ; such seeds 
should be barely covered with soil, and if there is 
danger of the surface becoming too dry, it should 
be shaded. Very emall seeds may be sprinkled on 
nicely prepared soil, and then lay a board upon 
the surface until they start. When sowing is 
done too early, the ground is too cold, and many 
seeds rot before it becomes of a proper tempera- 
ture to cause germination. Tuo much moisture 
in the soil excludes the necessary air, and thus 
one of the requisites being wanting, the seeds 
decay.—Agriculturist, 





Agriculture in Nova Scotia. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The last number of your 
paper contains the proceedings of a meeting of 
farmers and fruit-growers recently held in this 
city. Will you permit an alien of six years resi- 
dence in this country, and of some extensive ob- 
servation throughout the Province, to say that a 
move has been made in the right direction. Hor- 
ticultaral and Agricultural societies are what is 
necded in this Province to stimulate enterprise 
and develope the capabilities of the broad acres 
of this country. You will not receive itasa 
mere compliment to the Province when I tell you 
that all the elements of wealth and happy homes 
are here in profusion. And yet the people do not 
know it. They speak disparagingly of their 
country, and bemoan their hard fortune, when 
the soil under their feet is waiting to be tilled 
and promising a rich harvest. The fact is, the 
people want just such information, in reference 
to the suil and how to manage it, as the society 
recently formed will be likely to farnish them. 
A good agricultural paper is of vast importance 
to this Province, and it will be a hopeful day 
when one is established in Halifax. In traveling 
through the Provinee, I have been able, in many 
instances, to point out the farms where the Mame 
Farmer was taken and read. There would be 
indications of thrift about the premises not usual- 
ly seen where no reports of societies, or of in- 
dividual experiments, were read. 

I trust that the present movement, which has, 
undoubtedly, grown out of the success of the 
fruit growers of this Province at the late Inter- 
national show in London, is but the beginning of 
ithe end. Iam clearly of the opinion that this 
| Province is capable of supporting ten times its 
|present population, and then supply the market 
abroad with apples, oats and potatoes to a very 
considerable extent. But to accomplish this, 
Blue Nove must learn to love his country and 
value the blessings which are 80 — seat- 
ered around him, and only need his strong arm 
and the smile of Heaven to make available. Le 
must stop sighing for some far off Utopia, and gu 
to work, and make for himself the home of his 
dreams. If I could reach the ear of every farm- 
er in the farming districts of this Province, I 
would say, ‘Cio to work sqjentifically, and im- 
prove your lands—plant your orchards and watch 
their growth—make your homes pleasant, and be 
contented where you are. You have, by nature, 
a goodly heritage, and you are ungrateful ser- 
vants it you do not by persistent labor improve 
and beautify it.’’ ‘ 

Pardon me, Messrs. Editors, for occupying 60 
much of your space, which, perhaps, might be 
better occupied. I wished to express myself in 
reference to the important movement just made, 
and encourage the same.—L. N. in Halifax Sun. 











Asparagus. 





No family in the country, that has a square 
rod of land to spare, should do without a bed of 
asparagus. 

1. Because it is wholesome as food. 

2. Because it is profitable. 

3. Because it is easily and cheaply produced. 

A bed once well prepared and tended, will last 
for many years,—we do not know bow many,— 
perhaps twenty years. 

If one has an old bed, it would be advisable to 
preserve seed and sow it, to start a new one. If 
not, it would be cheaper to purchase the roots 
thin to wait for plants from the seed. 

The seeds or! be sown as soon as the ground 

will permit in the spring, or just before the frosts 
set in, in the fall. Cover the ground with muck 
or litter, and with branches to keep it from 
blowing off. ‘Take off the litter in the spring and 
the plants will svon appear. 
In planting the roots, set the plants 10 or 12 
inches apart, in straight lines, and the rows 15 or 
20 inches apart. Put the crown of the roots 3 
or 4 inches below the surface, then level the bed 
with the rake. 

The bed should be spaded 15 or 20 inches deep, 
and manure plentifully mingled with the earth. 
If it were thoruughly trenched, two feet, it would 

ay well. 

+ ‘he plants should not be cut at all the first 
year, and but sparingly the second. The third 
will produce a bountiful crop. In cutting, let 
the knife pass down under the ground nearly to 
the crown of the root. 

Every autumn the bed should be cleaned of the 
dead stems and the ground covered with manure 
an inch or two deep. In the spring, this should 
be carefully forked in and well mingled with the 
soil, and the bed kept entirely clear of weeds. 
How to Cook Asparagus. Boil it in salt and 
water. When young it will cook sufficiently in 
15 or 20 minutes. ‘Toast white bread and dip it 
into the water the asparagus was boiled in. y 
the toast into the dish, and the asparagus on top 
of it, adding a little butter to each as you pro- 
ceed. 

Such a dish, with some trifling accompaniments, 
will make an excellent dinner, three or four times 
a week.—N. E. Farmer. 





Rules for Window Plants. 


Wareninc.—Practice tells the eye whether or 
not required. ‘The collar of the plant shows it. 
Better still, knock at the pot. If it sounds hol- 
low, water; if it gives a muffled sound, don’t. 

Watering when not required sours the earth 
and the fibers of the root will rot. To correct 
sourness pour hot water—40° or 50° Reamur—if 
that won't do re-pot. 

Woree than too often watering is too seldom 
watering. Once neglected, water little and often 
till normal health is restored. 

In warm days, the surface may appear moist 
and the root be dry, plunge in water. 

Water in the morning in preference, with rain 
or river water. 

Let the water be of equal temperature with 
the air ; the plant should be kept free from gas ; 
keep the soil loose. , 





Precocity of Alderney Breed of Cattle. 


One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the 
Alderney or Jersey breed of cattle, which have 
secured such a well deserved popularity during 
the past few years, is their early maturity. We 
have known several instances in this vicinity in 
which heifers of this breed have ‘*come in” with 
their first calf at the age of thirteen or fourteen 
months, and the Treasurer of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, Luther H. Tucker, Baq., of 
Albany, in bis annual report for 1862, mentions 
the fact of having seen upon the farm of D. B. 
[lindman, of Chester county, Pa., during the 

t season, an Alderney heifer which had twin 
eifer calves when she was herself just thirteen 
months and twenty days old, and another cow two 
years old with her second calf by her side, born 
a fortnight previous to his visit.— Mass. Plowman. 





Evergreens. 


Is it true that Fever and Augue, and other lo- 
cal diseases, are less likely to occur in districts 
where there — many pate on a Tne maple 
sugar makers sleep on masses of ev 
dothe the sugar-naking season, and covered with 
a buffalo skin, they defy the ill effects of the sur- 
rounding snow. It is claimed that a bed of the 
limbs of deciduous trees will not protect them 
fim colds and other diseases. 








